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ABSTRACT: Although the assistant principal position 
has been the career path for aspiring principals, some 
researchers have claimed the position lacks adequacy 
as a training position. With limited research available, 
the purpose of this study was to explore the induction 
and acclimation experiences of newly assigned assis¬ 
tant principals. Following a phenomenological re¬ 
search approach, interviews were conducted with six 
public school assistant principals. New assistant prin¬ 
cipals prepared for their positions by seeking prior 
leadership opportunities and asking questions, but 
they noted a lack of confidence in making decisions. 
These new assistant principals, recognizing the im¬ 
portance of professional relationships, worked to 
build trust with students and teachers. Implications 
for school district leaders, preparation programs, and 
aspiring candidates are provided. 

Keywords: assistant principals, vice-principals, social¬ 
ization, induction 

The role of the school principal has been correlated to 
student performance and school success (Leithwood, 
Louis, Anderson, & Wahlstrom, 2004). Retention of 
school principals and high numbers of predicted re¬ 
tirements are documented concerns (Battle, 2010). 

With these predicted vacancies, prepared school lead¬ 
ers will be needed. For many years, the assistant prin¬ 
cipal position has been the career path for aspiring 
principals, although some researchers have noted the 
assistant principal position is not an adequate training 
position for the principal role (Barnett, Shoho, & 
Oleszewski, 2012; Kwan, 2009). Given that assistant 
principals can be valuable resources for schools and 
are being trained as future school leaders, more infor¬ 
mation is needed to support assistant principals in 
their career transitions. Although a few recent studies 


have been conducted about the assistant principal 
(e.g., Petrides, Jimes, & Karaglani, 2014; Williams, 
2012), much of the literature occurred before 1999 (see 
Oleszewski, Shoho, & Barnett, 2012). Updated infor¬ 
mation is needed about the challenges and barriers of 
newly assigned assistant principals, which can assist 
current administrators and educators in preparation 
programs by providing timely and relevant support to 
these new leaders. As such, the purpose of this study 
is to explore the induction and acclimation experienc¬ 
es of newly assigned assistant principals. 

Review of Literature 

The common duties of assistant principals have 
changed little over the last four decades (e.g., Haus- 
man, Nebeker, McCreary, & Donaldson, 2002; 
Oleszewski et al., 2012; Reed & Fiimmler, 1985; Scog¬ 
gins & Bishop, 1993). Reed and Himmler (1985) re¬ 
viewed the literature on assistant principals from 1926 
to 1985 and concluded that although studies have 
been abundant, the "nature of the work has escaped 
clear conceptualization" (p. 60). Many of these studies 
addressed similar research questions focused on an 
analysis of duties using questionnaires (Reed & 
Himmler, 1985). Almost a decade later, Scoggins and 
Bishop (1993) reviewed 26 studies conducted from 
1973 to 1992 to identify the most common roles of as¬ 
sistant principals, which were found to be " discipline, 
attendance, student activities, staff support and evalu¬ 
ation, building supervision, guidance, co-curricular 
activities, athletics, community agencies, master 
schedules" (p. 42). Further, the duties of the assistant 
principal were determined primarily by the principal 
(Scoggins & Bishop, 1993). Similarly, Reed and 
Himmler (1985) concluded the secondary assistant 
principal was "charged with establishing and main¬ 
taining organizational stability" (p. 82), which includ¬ 
ed developing the master schedule (before the use of 
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personal computers), planning the calendar of after¬ 
school activities, and supervising students. In a more 
recent synthesis of literature about the assistant princi¬ 
pal, Oleszewski et al. (2012) affirmed that most of 
these previously cited duties remain relevant today, 
with the most cited roles as "student management, 
instructional leadership, and personnel manage¬ 
ment" (p. 274). Interestingly, the significance of in¬ 
structional leadership tasks was not evident until the 
2000s (Oleszewski et al., 2012). 

Student discipline remains the primary duty of U.S. 
assistant principals (Hausman et al., 2002; Reed & 
Himmler, 1985; Scoggins & Bishop, 1993). Hausman 
et al. (2002) observed most of the duties of the assis¬ 
tant principal were centered "around management of 
people, particularly students" (p. 152), requiring assis¬ 
tant principals to have effective human relations skills. 
Focused on effective student management, Williams 
(2012) consulted with experts to create a set of skills 
and dispositions for secondary assistant principals. 

She concluded the qualities of effective disciplinarians 
were honesty, visibility, ethical behavior, fairness, and 
good communication skills. One of the most com¬ 
monly cited traits of successful assistant principals 
was the ability to build and maintain positive relation¬ 
ships, and Williams (2012) noted that building rela¬ 
tionships was often linked to building a positive 
school climate. 

Many scholars have indicated the role of the assis¬ 
tant principal is problematic and undefined 
(Armstrong, 2012; Petrides et al., 2014). In spite of the 
"ad hoc task assignments that traditionally accompa¬ 
ny the assistant principal role" (Petrides et al., 2014, p. 
176), assistant principals participating in Hausman et 
al.'s (2002) study were positive about their positions. 
Balancing work and life was a major concern, and as¬ 
sistant principals who worked 55 hours or more a 
week reported the lowest levels of balance (Hausman 
et al., 2002). New assistant principals participating in 
Armstrong's (2014) study described "responsibilities 
and workloads as physically and emotionally stress¬ 
ful," especially when they "did not have the time, 
technical skills and the procedural knowledge re¬ 
quired to complete everyday managerial and discipli¬ 
nary tasks" (p. 30). Although some assistant princi¬ 
pals wanted to spend more time with instructional 
tasks (Glanz, 1994; Hausman et al., 2002), their duties 
as crisis managers outranked "attending to the proac¬ 
tive goals of curriculum planning, instructional super¬ 
vision, resource allocation, and professional develop¬ 
ment" (Hausman et al., 2002, p. 152). Armstrong 
(2012) concluded from a study of 15 new assistant 
principals the role "remains an underutilized, frag¬ 
mented, reactive managerial role" (p. 421), and the 


position should be reconfigured (Armstrong, 2012; 
Oleszewski et al., 2012). 

Preparation for the Position 

The lack of preparation of assistant principals for 
their positions has been well documented for some 
years (Hartzell, Williams, & Nelson, 1995; Hausman et 
al., 2002). Twenty years ago, Hartzell et al. (1995) con¬ 
cluded new assistant principals did not have the nec¬ 
essary knowledge and skills for their positions and 
were unaware of the realities of the position and its 
challenges. One common theme in the literature con¬ 
cerning preparation of assistant principals is the inad¬ 
equacy of formal preparation programs focused on 
the role (Armstrong, 2010; Oleszewski et al., 2012). 
Almost all courses in preparation programs focus on 
the principal position, with a "disconnect between the 
relevance of formal training" and the needs of assis¬ 
tant principals (Hausman et al., 2002, p. 152). Assis¬ 
tant principals prepared for their roles on the job 
through trial and error and with reinforcement from 
their principals (Mertz, 2006). Further, principals 
were key in the learning process because they as¬ 
signed the responsibilities and were in a position to 
give meaningful feedback (Mertz, 2006). Combined 
with the lack of pre-service training, Oleszewski et al. 
(2012) noted few of the professional development op¬ 
portunities available were specific to the needs of as¬ 
sistant principals. 

New assistant principals varied in their levels of 
teaching experience and knowledge of instructional 
processes (Hausman et al., 2002). Focused on instruc¬ 
tional leader readiness, Searby, Wang, and Browne- 
Ferrigno (2015) surveyed 461 assistant principals from 
Alabama. Surprisingly, the researchers concluded 
there was no significant relationship between the 
readiness for instructional leadership tasks and years 
of teaching experience or age. The prediction that 
teachers with more years of classroom experience 
would be more prepared for instructional leadership 
was not confirmed in their study (Searby et al., 2015). 
In contrast, Hausman et al. (2002) noted additional 
years of teaching experience was related to time spent 
in instructional leadership among 145 assistant princi¬ 
pals from Maine. Specifically, experiences as teacher 
leaders contributed to new assistant principals' per¬ 
ceived readiness as instructional leaders (Searby et al., 
2015). Noted teacher leadership activities were men¬ 
toring other teachers, planning or leading professional 
development, and serving on school and professional 
development committees (Searby et al., 2015). The 
researchers explained these leadership roles might 
might have "exposed them to the 'behind the scenes' 
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aspects of building leadership" (Searby et al., 2015, p. 
29). 

Many researchers have recommended additional 
professional development and training for assistant 
principals (Hausman et al., 2002; Oleszewski et al., 
2012; Petrides et al., 2014), particularly with the preva¬ 
lence of "inappropriate professional certification pro¬ 
grams" (Armstrong, 2010, p. 709). Noting a specific 
concern with handling conflict with teachers, Petrides 
et al. (2014) recommended "increased support to aid 
them in establishing ongoing constructive conversa¬ 
tions with teachers" and ways to establish "non- 
intrusive processes for impacting teacher practice" (p. 
188). Oleszewski et al. (2012) called for more studies 
about the professional development needs of assistant 
principals. 

Conceptual Framework 

Theories related to the socialization of assistant 
principals serve as the conceptual framework of this 
qualitative study. Career socialization is the process 
of learning the norms and expectations of a given po¬ 
sition. Greenfield (1985) described the socialization 
process of assistant principals as being informal, ran¬ 
dom, and varied—a process that differs from that of 
the principal roles (Armstrong, 2012). Assistant prin¬ 
cipal training is often on-the-job and informal, ran¬ 
dom in occurrence, and varied in required accultura¬ 
tion time. In one of the later stages of the socialization 
process, one's identity changes from that of a teacher 
to that of an administrator (Greenfield, 1985). Instead 
of focusing on the stages of socialization, Marshall 
(1985) focused on the tasks that help the assistant 
principal assume the new role identity. According to 
Marshall (1985), initially, the person makes a decision 
to leave teaching and then learns about the selection 
process. Next, the new assistant principal experiences 
the change from teacher to administrator, sometimes 
described as a culture shock. To adapt to the new 
role, the assistant principal finds resources and social 
supports. 

Scholars have noted concerns with the socialization 
process for new assistant principals, referring to the 
transition as a "trajectory of conflict, resistance, and 
accommodation" (Armstrong, 2012, p. 418). In a 
study about the socialization process of 15 new assis¬ 
tant principals, Armstrong (2012) concluded the tran¬ 
sition from teacher to administrator is a "complex pas¬ 
sage" involving "personal and professional chang¬ 
es" (p. 404) that"destabilize[s] novice VPs cognitively, 
emotionally, and socially" (p. 418) for which they are 
unprepared. In a different study, Armstrong (2010) 
described that new assistant principals were without 


support at the induction stages and recommended 
school districts to work together with universities to 
improve the transition process. 

Method 

This qualitative study employed the techniques of 
phenomenological research methods (Moustakas, 
1994). According to Van Manen (1990), a phenomeno¬ 
logical design is appropriate to understand the es¬ 
sence of lived experiences of participants. For phe¬ 
nomenological research, Creswell (2013) recommend¬ 
ed 3 to 10 participants. Six participants were recruited 
for the study using snowball sampling techniques, as 
we used professional contacts to locate participants 
who served as assistant principals in public schools 
for at least one year and no more than three years. 

A diverse group of participants took part in this 
study. Four of the participants identified as White 
and two as Black. Three participants were male, 
whereas both Black assistant principals were female. 
All of the participants served fewer than three years in 
the assistant principal role. Three assistant principals 
worked at campuses serving students in Grades 6-8, 
and three worked at campuses serving students in 
Grades 9-12. Two had been promoted to assistant 
principal from a teaching assignment on the same 
campus, and four were placed in a new setting for 
their first assistant principal assignment. 

After consent was given, participants were inter¬ 
viewed in face-to-face settings. The interviews were 
audio-recorded and transcribed for analysis. Inter¬ 
view questions were developed after a review of the 
literature and piloted with two assistant principals. 
The pilot interview results allowed for improvements 
to data collection. Additional demographic data were 
collected using questionnaires. 

In the transcription analysis, a combination of first- 
cycle and second-cycle coding techniques was em¬ 
ployed (Saldana, 2013). Initially, applied attribute 
coding was used for each transcript using the demo¬ 
graphic data. Next, first-cycle coding consisting of 
structural codes was used to organize the large 
amounts of information gathered from the interviews. 
Using the structural codes, we searched each tran¬ 
script, applying a combined descriptive and in-vivo 
coding. After several rounds of first-cycle coding, 
clusters of meanings and thematic coding in second- 
cycle coding were identified. 

Results 

To describe the induction and acclimation experi¬ 
ences of newly assigned assistant principals, we pre- 
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sent the findings in three structural categories: prepa¬ 
ration for the position, challenges of the new assistant 
principals, and relationships. Themes within each cat¬ 
egory are described in the following sections. To en¬ 
sure anonymity, the six participants were assigned the 
pseudonyms Amy, Bill, Carl, Dalene, Edgar, and Feli¬ 
cia. Summaries are provided in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

Preparation for the Position 

The assistant principals discussed their preparation 
for the position as a new administrator and the im¬ 
portance of learning about the role. Dalene stated, 
"You really have to let it be known you are interested, 
and you have to put in the time to learn." The assis¬ 
tant principals in this study all dedicated many hours 
to transition to the role of administrator. The three 
themes used to summarize the new assistant princi¬ 
pals' preparation for the position were (a) leadership 
opportunities, (b) asking questions, and (c) volunteer¬ 
ing. Descriptions of each theme are provided in Table 
1 . 

One theme that developed was leadership opportuni¬ 
ties, which were the opportunities that assistant prin¬ 
cipals were afforded before attaining their first admin¬ 
istrative position. Amy explained, "I was actually 
prepared for it [assistant principal position]. And by 
that I mean I was given the opportunity to serve in 


multiple roles in my previous district." Felicia also 
described leadership opportunities as a teacher: "I 
was a team leader." She added being part of "the 
flight team" allowed her opportunities to fill in "when 
administrators were out." 

Another common theme to describe the prepara¬ 
tion for the assistant principal position was asking 
questions. All of the assistant principals mentioned the 
importance of asking questions. Carl shared, "Talking 
to my dad [an administrator], talking to my uncle [an 
administrator], and getting some feedback from my 
high school principal" helped him prepare for the po¬ 
sition. Edgar stated, "Don't be afraid to ask ques¬ 
tions." The assistant principals shared a spirit of hu¬ 
mility and were willing to ask questions to gain a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the position. 

A common theme of volunteering was also present 
among the assistant principals. Many of the partici¬ 
pants mentioned the various aspects of the position 
and the importance of requesting additional duties as 
a teacher to be better prepared for the role of adminis¬ 
trator. Dalene explained, "You have to take on differ¬ 
ent responsibilities, saying give me Red Ribbon Week 
or give me this and let me be in charge." Also, Carl 
added, "It's like anything, you can tell somebody 
about it, but until you get your feet wet and do it 
yourself, you just don't know." 


Table 1 


Summary of Themes of New Assistant Principals ’ Preparation 


Theme 

Description 

Significant Statement Example 

Leadership opportuni¬ 
ties 

Assistant principals described leadership 
opportunities they were given before the 
administrative position. 

“I was the head volleyball coach which gave me 
some leadership experience. 1 also was then asked 
to serve as the department chair for the business 
department, and then the opportunity presented 
itself for me to be the International Business 
Academy Coordinator.” 

Asking questions 

Assistant principals asked questions from 
more experienced administrators. 

“Asking the current assistant principals I had at 
the time, continuously looking at them, question¬ 
ing them how they did certain things." 

Volunteering 

Assistant principals discussed volunteering 
for administrative duties. 

“Putting in a lot of hours volunteering especially 
because this district and campus is so competi¬ 
tive. I think being pulled in to observe or being 
pulled in when administrators were out. 1 did bus 
referrals or tardies.” 


12 
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Table 2 


Summary of Themes of Challenges of New Assistant Principals 


Theme 

Description 

Significant Statement Examples 

Meeting expectations 

Identifying stakeholder needs and re¬ 
quirements 

“1 think the biggest challenge was learning my way 
around, learning who people were, learning what the 
kids needed. ...[,] and not sure of the expectations 
and wanting to do it right.” 

Possessing confidence 
in decision making 

Feeling self-assured in performing 
daily tasks 

“Having to adjust from a teacher mindset to an admin¬ 
istrator mindset. As a leader, I’ve got to be more de¬ 
cisive in my actions and not defer to someone else.” 

Unpredictability of the 
job 

Managing the sporadic nature of the 
day’s work with constant interruptions 

“You realize there is no schedule, and you can’t pen¬ 
cil things in because everybody’s interruption is 
something and you have to stop and deal with that.” 

Evaluating teachers 

Conducting teacher evaluations and 
providing feedback 

“1 think my biggest challenge especially my first year 
is going into and really actually evaluating teachers on 
subjects that I’m not strong in, and then trying to give 
them helpful advice on how to make it better.” 

Time management/ 
organization 

Managing time for efficiency and creat¬ 
ing systems to produce effectiveness 

“Learning to manage everything; it’s a lot to manage. 
It’s an overwhelmingly large amount of work to man¬ 
age from just having a system of returning calls, 
checking in with teachers, following up with kids, 
communicating with parents, and being responsible 
to my principal.” 


Challenges of New Assistant Principals 

Each assistant principal articulated numerous chal¬ 
lenges faced during their beginning years in the ad¬ 
ministrative position. Transitioning into a leadership 
role of teachers and managing all of the unexpected 
and unplanned crises were difficulties repeatedly 
mentioned by the participants. For example, Amy ex¬ 
plained her biggest transition was "not being in con¬ 
trol of the day." Taking on a role where the landscape 
of the position changed daily was another challenge 
expressed by the assistant principals. The five themes 
used to summarize the challenges faced by the new 
assistant principals were (a) meeting expectations, (b) 
possessing confidence in decision making, (c) unpre¬ 
dictability of the job, (d) evaluating teachers, and (e) 
time management/organization. Descriptions of each 
theme are provided in Table 2. 


One theme that developed was the assistant princi¬ 
pals' challenge of meeting expectations. Identifying the 
needs of the various campus stakeholders and ful¬ 
filling the requirements of the multitude of duties and 
responsibilities were often mentioned. Amy recount¬ 
ed the difficulty in being a new administrator at an 
unfamiliar campus and the challenges of meeting ex¬ 
pectations: 

1 didn't know what I was walking into; 1 didn't 
know any of the people on the campus. I didn't 
know much about the dynamics of the students, 
the faculty, or the staff on the campus. The biggest 
challenge was learning my way around, learning 
who people were, and learning what the kids need¬ 
ed. 

Carl, also new to his middle school campus, is in his 
first year as an assistant principal and remembered his 
concerns about meeting expectations of his new peer 
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group: "Everything was brand new. I knew nothing 
at all and did not know what to expect." 

Another emerging theme was possessing confidence 
in decision making. The assistant principals struggled 
with feeling self-assured in their new roles and in 
making administrative decisions. Bill reflected, "I re¬ 
member when I first started that fear of 'oh, what if I 
do things wrong?'" His hopes for the first year were to 
"not screw up." In addition to dealing with learning 
the expectations required of her, Amy expressed con¬ 
cerns about her abilities. She was worried about "not 
knowing ... or having enough confidence in myself 
that I had all the tools to do that [lead a school]." 

A common theme of unpredictability of the job was 
also present among the new campus administrators. 
Many of the participants mentioned some aspect of 
the ever-changing daily routine of the assistant princi¬ 
pal's role and how a well-planned day could easily be 
thwarted by an unexpected event. Carl realized, "I'm 
not in control anymore. I don't have my little bubble 
anymore." Edgar further noted the irregularity of the 
position as a challenge: 

This job is unbelievably unpredictable. So, to set a 
schedule out for yourself for a week, or even a day, 
like today. I'm going to do this, and you do it natu¬ 
rally as organized people do, but [you] never do[;] . 
. . never does it work out like you want it to. 

Also, the less experienced assistant principals 
struggled in their first year to conduct classroom ob¬ 
servations and provide valuable feedback to their 
teachers. The theme of evaluating teachers emerged 
from the interviews. Carl described "the need for 
time with your group of assistant principals in the 
district and talk about how something [observations] 
would be scored" to aid with conducting teacher ob¬ 
servations. 

Last, the theme of time management/organization was 
a commonality among the assistant principals. Find¬ 
ing a way to complete all the tasks in a timely, effi¬ 
cient manner, especially with the aforementioned un¬ 
predictability of the job, was also a challenge. Bill 
commented on the challenge of time management: 
Knowing how much time I needed to put into dif¬ 
ferent aspects of walk-throughs, investigations, 
discussing situations with students, and giving 
time to teachers, making sure everyone is doing 
what they are supposed to and really trying to get 
all of your reports and everything done on time. 

Felicia concurred she was challenged with "learning 
to manage everything. ... It was a lot to learn to man¬ 
age, so getting organized and getting a system was the 


biggest challenge." 

Relationships of the New Assistant Principals 

The assistant principals described their relation¬ 
ships as being in transition as they adjusted to their 
roles as administrators. For example, Felicia de¬ 
scribed her biggest challenge as adjusting "from a 
teacher mindset to an administrator mindset." The 
assistant principals in this study all experienced a 
transition in their friendships when changing roles 
from teacher to assistant principal. They had few 
friendships, and those they had were not part of their 
workplace. Instead, at their jobs they focused on the 
professional relationships they were building with 
teachers. Three themes were used to summarize the 
relationships of these new assistant principals. These 
new administrators were trust builders and conflict 
managers with distanced friendships. A description of 
each theme is shown in Table 3. 

As trust builders, the assistant principals discussed 
the strategies they used to build trust and the devel¬ 
opment of their relationships with teachers over time. 
Edgar described his strategy: 

My goal really every day is to say hello to every 
one of my teachers I see in the hallwayf,] ... so if 
we can build them up enough to know we care 
about them, urn, it's easier to have that tough con¬ 
versation. 

The development of trust was also noted when partic¬ 
ipants described a success story; all six assistant prin¬ 
cipals mentioned their positive relationships with 
teachers or students as one of their successes. Carl 
described his success with two teachers: "The relation¬ 
ship between us continued to strengthen." He be¬ 
lieved the teachers were able "to do a better job in the 
classroom" because of their supportive relationship. 

Another common theme to describe the relation¬ 
ships of the new assistant principals was conflict man¬ 
agers. Five of the assistant principals talked about 
their challenges with addressing conflict with teach¬ 
ers. Bill described the transition from teacher to ad¬ 
ministrator: 

You're worried about stepping on people's toes or 
hurting people's feelings, and I think for me, that 
was the biggest change....[,] and typically as a 
teacher, you avoid uncomfortable situations, and 
you can get away from them. But as a principal, 
those you kind of live with. 

Carl also described his difficulty in addressing teach¬ 
ers with concerns. He shared, "If they [teachers] mess 
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Table 3 


Summary’ of Themes of Challenges of New Assistant Principals 


Theme 

Description 

Significant Statement Example 

Trust builders 

Assistant principals discussed the develop¬ 
ment of relationships with the teachers they 
supervised over time. 

“Building that trust and working with teachers 
would probably be the biggest success[;] . . . they 
understand that we’re there to help them.” 

Conflict managers 

Assistant principals adjusted to the role ex¬ 
pectation of addressing problems with 
teachers they supervised. 

“It was harder for me when 1 had to go correct 
somebody because there was that knot in my stom¬ 
ach because I had to put friendship on the line, a 
friendship and comradery 1 had built up as teach¬ 
ers.” 

Distanced friend¬ 
ships 

Assistant principals, in their roles as super¬ 
visors, described their friendships as ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“As AP my first time around, I felt like it was lonely 
at the top[;] ... it was different switching into a role 
where people stayed away from me just because of 
my title.” 


up, you have to call them on it." His challenge was 
"knowing how to do that... in a professional way ... 
to keep them motivated to work and to keep that re¬ 
spect." Dalene concluded, "Some people took it 
[correction] really well; others, it crawled all over 
them," and some "people just don't want to be cor¬ 
rected." 

Another theme describing relationships was dis¬ 
tanced friendships. All of the assistant principals talked 
about changes in friendships at work, which they ac¬ 
cepted as part of their new roles as administrators. 
Both Carl and Felicia used the phrase "it's lonely at 
the top" to describe their changed social positions in 
their schools. Bill explained that in his role as an ad¬ 
ministrator, "You don't usually have really friends, 
[rather] more acquaintances," and the "friendship part 
kind of gets a little tricky [when] you have to look at 
them and tell them they are doing something wrong." 
Commenting on her exclusion from social events with 
teachers, Dalene explained, "I'm not invited to the 
social gatherings like 1 used to be. And it's not be¬ 
cause the friendship isn't there, it's just teachers can't 
vent." 

Of the assistant principals in this study, two be¬ 
came administrators in the same schools that they 
were teachers and four were in different schools. Alt¬ 
hough all of the assistant principals reported a change 
in their friendships as they transitioned from teachers 
to administrators, some differences were noted in 
these two groups. The individuals in unfamiliar set¬ 
tings seemed to experience less difficulty with friend¬ 
ships and their new role. Amy shared, "I started on a 
new campus, in a new district, and so my role is what 


it was, and 1 didn't have friends already to have to 
adjust." In contrast, Dalene worked in the same 
school as a teacher and administrator. She explained 
being in the same school was "easier for me because I 
had relationships with the staff, and I feel like I had a 
lot of support." At the same time, she noted, "It was 
harder for me when I had to go correct somebody be¬ 
cause there was that knot in my stomach because I 
had to put friendship on the line." 

Discussion 

A consistent finding in our study was new assistant 
principals prepared for their positions by seeking 
leadership opportunities, asking questions, and volun¬ 
teering-activities which have also been noted by 
Mertz (2006). Participants benefitted from prior lead¬ 
ership positions (e.g., department heads, team leaders, 
and coaches), confirming the work of other research¬ 
ers (Hausman et al., 2002; Searby et al., 2015). Also, 
these new assistant principals sought out informal 
mentorships from their peer administrators, under¬ 
standing the importance of asking questions in their 
new roles. As confirmed in the literature (e.g., Mertz, 
2006; Oleszewski et al., 2012), even after completing 
master's degrees, obtaining state certifications, and 
securing their first campus administrative positions, 
many new assistant principals in our study did not 
possess the confidence to make decisions in their new 
roles. 

The many challenges that surfaced during the par¬ 
ticipants' beginning years as assistant principals were 
meeting others' expectations, handling the job unpre¬ 
dictability, evaluating teachers, and managing time. 
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Although some of the participants expressed difficulty 
in knowing what was expected of them by their new 
peers (especially at a new school), others doubted 
their self-efficacy in taking action. Some respondents 
addressed the challenges in adjusting from a teacher 
role with a structured, daily routine to an administra¬ 
tor role, which lacked structure and routine. Green¬ 
field (1985) and Marshall (1985), who provided early 
theories about the socialization process of new assis¬ 
tant principals, also noted these concerns. More re¬ 
cently, Armstrong (2015) characterized the assistant 
principal position as having "hectic and fragmented 
working environments where challenge and change 
are the norms" (p. 110). The assistant principals in our 
study attempted to cope with these challenges using 
time management strategies; however, we predict the 
nature of the position will continue to offer repeated 
challenges for these novice administrators 
(Armstrong, 2010, 2012). 

Similar to prior studies about assistant principal 
transition (Armstrong, 2012; Greenfield, 1985), partici¬ 
pants in this study witnessed changes in their relation¬ 
ships during their transitions. Focusing on the im¬ 
portance of building trust with teachers, parents, and 
students, new administrators offered positive relation¬ 
ships as a way to manage ongoing conflicts inherent 
in their new roles. Concurring with Hausman et al. 
(2002) and Williams (2012), we noted that these assis¬ 
tant principals had to build positive relationships and 
manage many conflicts — skills for which they were 
sometimes unprepared. 

Implications and Recommendations 

Based on the findings from the study, instructors of 
principal preparation programs can assist in the prep¬ 
aration and transition of new leaders. All leadership 
candidates need time to reflect upon and develop 
their relationship-building and conflict-management 
skills. Some participants commented that as teachers, 
they could avoid conflict-filled situations that were 
unavoidable as administrators. Specific exercises and 
case studies designed to help candidates assimilate 
and practice decision-making skills might be helpful. 

Aspiring candidates need a more realistic view of 
the roles and responsibilities of the administrator. 

Both preparation programs and school district men¬ 
tors can assist in the communication of accurate job 
descriptions, work conditions, and roles. Educators 
who have accepted jobs with an accurate job preview 
have been more likely to remain employed and expe¬ 
rience higher job satisfaction levels (Ellis, 2014). 


After new assistant principals have been hired, 
school districts help them in understanding their roles 
as trust builders and conflict managers. From our 
study, we noted participants voiced many challenges 
in their transitions from teachers to administrators. 
School district leaders should provide a support net¬ 
work composed of experienced administrators to help 
new assistant principals manage the professional lone¬ 
liness they experience as new administrators. The 
respondents specifically requested school district lead¬ 
ers be more intentional with support, providing col¬ 
laboration opportunities and interactive, hands-on 
professional development. For example, Felicia 
shared, "They [the individual districts] need to have a 
system in place to support APs—a system of profes¬ 
sional development, a system of go-to people, a sys¬ 
tem of protocols and procedures that APs should fol¬ 
low." 

Amy and Edgar discussed the need for districts to 
have better mentoring programs to support new assis¬ 
tant principals allowing collaboration among the new 
administrators. Similarly, Bill and Carl discussed 
providing support to new assistant principals in the 
areas of basic policies and procedures and new infor¬ 
mation from the state, but with the hands-on ap¬ 
proach of role-playing. Bill recommended "more role- 
playing . . . [and] coaching them [new assistant princi¬ 
pals] through it. [For example,] if you do expel a kid 
or send them to an alternative campus . . . OK, what 
do you do then?" He expressed that many first-year 
assistant principals don't know certain protocols. Carl 
concluded, "Give them the handbook; let them experi¬ 
ence it. [Trainings on] discipline and real-life scenari¬ 
os^] . . . giving actual attendance issues and having 
me go through the court scenario[,] . . . teacher ap- 
praisalsf,] and how to give proper feedback." These 
needs were also noted in previous studies (Hausman 
et al., 2002; Oleszewski et al., 2012; Petrides et al., 
2014). 

Based on the study's findings, there are several im¬ 
plications for assistant principals as they transition 
into the role. First, new assistant principals should be 
prepared for the transition into their new role by ac¬ 
knowledging the potential of distanced friendships, 
increased conflict, and unstructured work environ¬ 
ments. New assistant principals might benefit from 
observing effective administrators handle conflict, 
build relationships, and manage the tasks of the posi¬ 
tion. A consistent finding among the respondents in 
this study was the importance of preparing early by 
learning the logistics of the organization as soon as 
possible. For example, one of the participants, Amy, 
discussed the importance of showing initiative and 
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being proactive in getting to know the job expecta¬ 
tions, the building, and the culture quickly. Having 
this knowledge could facilitate introductions with stu¬ 
dents and teachers, possibly making it easier to devel¬ 
op a rapport with them and to feel connected within 
the building. 

Another consistent finding was being teachable 
and seeking advice. Many of the participants were of 
the opinion that if a situation arises in which a new 
assistant principal does not know the answer, then he 
or she should simply seek out advice. Some of the 
participants also recommended new assistant princi¬ 
pals be willing to open to try new ideas and absorb as 
much information as possible — being teachable. Bill 
advised, "Breathe[;j ... all you can do is the best you 
can. Don't be afraid to ask. . . . [and] learn to manipu¬ 
late your time." Carl described the importance of flex¬ 
ibility, remarking, "You have to be willing to change it 
up. Be open, don't be prideful, and know there are 
going to be some gray areas." Dalene, Edgar, and Fe¬ 
licia discussed the relevance of seeking others who 
have either previously served in the assistant princi¬ 
pal role or who are currently serving in the role and 
have done so successfully for some time. Dalene 
shared, "With their [others in the profession] experi¬ 
ence, they have a different outlook. ... As a new assis¬ 
tant principal, you may still see it [the duties of the 
job] as a teacher." Edgar advised to "buddy with 
them [seasoned administrators]. . . . Mentor with 
them. . . . Really ask questions." Felicia advised new 
assistant principals to "talk to people and get a differ¬ 
ent perspective, and then find your own way. Don't 
be too hard on yourself." Learning the logistics of the 
organization, being teachable, and seeking advice 
were all important actions recommended to take in 
the first few months on the job. 

Conclusion 

School leaders are instrumental in the education of 
students (Branch, Hanushek, & Rivkin, 2012; Coelli & 
Green, 2012; Grissom, Kalogrides, & Loeb, 2015). Be¬ 
cause a majority of school principals were once assis¬ 
tant principals, the position of the assistant principal is 
viewed as a training position. However, a need for 
more information about this position remains, as the 
literature is dated (before 1999) and scant. Our study 
was an attempt to add more recent information about 
the induction and acclimation experiences of newly 
assigned assistant principals. Although data satura¬ 
tion was reached for the research questions posed, 
limitations were present such that we recommend 
future researchers include more voices of beginning 
administrators. As described in the research litera¬ 


ture, the professional relationships of assistant princi¬ 
pals changed as they transitioned from teacher to ad¬ 
ministrator. Although most of the participants 
seemed to accept the reduced social interaction at 
work, they acknowledged the need to build positive 
relationships with teachers and students to manage 
the increased conflicts inherent in their positions. 
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